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pulsed me as a candidate for insurance on that solitary
ground of having owned myself to be an opium-eater. The
insurance was of very little consequence to myself, though
involving some interest to others. And I contented myself
with saying, " Ten years hence, gentlemen, you will have
come to understand your own interests "better." In less than
seven years I received a letter from Mr. Tait, surgeon to the
Police Force in Edinburgh, reporting a direct investigation
officially pursued by him under private instructions received
from two or more insurance offices. I knew, at the beginning
of these seven years, or had strong reasons for believing, that
the habit of opium-eating was spreading extensively, and
through classes of society widely disconnected. This
diffusion would, beyond a doubt, as one of its earliest con-
sequences, coerce the insurance offices into a strict revision of
their old blind policy. Accordingly it had already done so ;
and the earliest fruits of this revolution were now before me
in the proof:sheets so obligingly transmitted by Mr. Tait.
His object, as I understood it, in sending these proofs to my-
self, was simply to collect such additional notices, sugges-
tions, or sceptical queries, as might reasonably be anticipated
from any reflective opium experience so extensive as my own.
Most unhappily, this gentleman, during the course of our
brief correspondence, was suddenly attacked by typhus fever ;
and, after a short illness, to my own exceeding regret, he
died. On all accounts I had reason for sorrow. Knowing
him only through his very interesting correspondence with
myself, I had learned to form high expectations from Mr.
Tait's philosophic spirit and his determined hostility to
traditional cant. He had recorded, in the communications
made to myself, with great minuteness and anxiety for rigour
of accuracy, the cases of more than ninety patients. And he
had shown himself inexorably deaf to all attempts at con-
founding evils specially belonging to opium as a stimulant, as
a narcotic, or as a poison, with those which belong to opium
merely as a cause of constipation or other ordinary irregu-
larities in the animal economy. Most people of sedentary
habits, but amongst such people notoriously those who think
much, need some slight means of stimulating the watchwork
of the animal system into action. Neglect of such meana